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QUESTIONNAIRES WERE SENT TO 1,201 OF THE 1,540 GRADUATES 
FROM A representative SAMPLE OF 52 OF THE 69 HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
THE AREA WHO HAD COMPLETED 1 OR MORE YEARS IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE AND WHO GRADUATED IN 1953, 1954, AND 1955 TO 
determine (1) THEIR CURRENT OCCUPATION, (2) FACTORS RELATED 
TO THEIR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE, (3) WHETHER THEY HAD ATTENDED 
COLLEGE, (4) THEIR EVALUATION OF COURSE AREAS, (5) THEIR 
EVALUATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER AREAS, AND (6> THEIR EVALUATION 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA (FFA) 
activities, of the 646 WHO RESPONDED, 26.4 PERCENT WERE FARM 
OPERATORS, 15.7 PERCENT WERE EMPLOYED IN FARM-RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS, 49.5 PERCENT MAC ENTERED NONAGR I CULTURAL 
employment, and 6.4 PERCENT WERE IN MILITARY SERVICE. OVER 56 
PERCENT or THE GRADUATES WHOSE FATHERS WERE FARM OPERATORS 
ENTERED AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, COMPARED WITH 16.9 PERCENT 
WHOSE FATHERS WERE IN NONAGR I CULTURAL OCCUPATIONS. A GRADUATE 
WAS MORE LIKELY TO BECOME A FARM OPERATOR AS THE NUMBER OF 
YEARS HE HAD STUDIED VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE INCREASED. 

approximately three-fifths had attended college, and one-half 

OF THESE HAD RECEIVED A DEGREE. OF THE FARM OPERATORS, 40 
PERCENT WISHED THEY COULD HAVE SUBSTITUTED MANAGEMENT OR 
AGRIBUSINESS EXPERIENCE FOR SUPERVISED FARM PROGRAMS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. FFA LEADERSHIP TRAINING WAS RATED HIGH BY THOSE IN 
AGRICULTURAL FIELDS. (MS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

High school curricula should be constantly evaluated to assist 
school personnel in developing courses according to the needs of the 
students. It is a known fact that technological innovations have caused 
job obsolescence while creating new job opportunities. This fact is 
true in vocational agriculture as well as in other areas. Consequently, 
information is needed to determine if present programs are being improved, 
and new courses are being added, to prepare students for the jobs avail- 
able. 

In ag. iculture, both advances in technology and changes in the 
organizational structure have provided incentive to increase the size 
of farms, thereby decreasing the number of farmers required to produce 
the food and fiber for our nation. Simultaneously, there is an increase- 
ing demand for employees with training in agriculture who understand 
the problems associated with distribution, processing, packaging, and 
marketing agricultural products. 

To meet these demands, new programs are needed, and it is believed 
that the first step in such a development is to evaluate the students' 
vocational agriculture training with respect to their occupations. This 
particular study was developed for this purpose. It was designed to 
determine (1) the graduates' occupation, (2) factors related to occu- 
pational choices, (3) college attendance, (4) evaluation of high school 
course areas, (5) evaluation of vocational agriculture subject matter 
units, and (6) evaluation of vocational agriculture and Future Farmers 
of America (FFA) activities. The findings determined from this study 
should be especially beneficial to the teachers in Vocational Agriculture 
Area 1 of Texas, since the last follow-up study of graduates in this area 
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was conducted in 1939* 

The objectives cf this study v/ere as follows: 

1. To determine the present occupational status of West Texas high 
school graduates of 1953» ^95^ and 1955» who had completed one 
or more years of vocational agriculture. 

2. To determine the fa tors related to occupational choices of 
graduates. 

3. To evaluate the high school course areas as related to occu- 

ations of the graduates. 

4. To evaluate the vocational agriculture program as related to 
occupations of the graduates. 



5. To determine possible changes that could be made in vocational 
agriculture in order to fulfill the needs of male high school 
graduates in West Texas. 




METHOD OF PROCEDURE 



A questionnaire was designed to obtain the information concerning 
the high school graduates' occupations and how they evaluated their voca- 
tional agriculture training. The years of vocational agriculture completed 
and the scholastic rank of the graduates were obtained from the high school 
permanent records. 

The questionnaires were mailed to the high school graduates who had 
completed one or more years of vocational agriculture and who were grad- 
uated in 1953* 195^* or 1955* This period was selected as it allowed 
the graduates sufficient time to complete college, return from the 
military services, and become established in an occupation. 

To obtain a representative sample, 52 high schools were selected 
from the 89 high schools in Vocational Agriculture Area I that had a 
vocational agriculture department during the 1953*1955 period. Area 1 
consists cf 33 counties that include the Panhandle of Texas. The high 
schools were divided into the following three groups according to the 
mean high school enrollments for the 1953*1955 periods: (1) below 130 

enrollment, (2) 130 to 250 enrollment, and (3) above 250 enrollment. 

To obtain an equal number of graduates from the three groups, a random 
sample of 24 high schools was selected from the smaller sized schools, 

17 from the medium sized schools, and 11 from the larger sized schools. 
Sufficient addresses of the graduates were secured from 45 of the 52 
high schools. 

The cooperation and hard work of the administrators and vocational 
agriculture teachers of the following high schools made this study possible 
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Amherst 


Groom 


Quail 


Anton 


Gruver 


Ralls 


Booker 


Hart 


Ropes 


Bovina 


Hereford 


Si 1 verton 


Chi 1 dress 


Idalou 


Smyer 


C 1 aude 


Kress 


Spearman 


Cooper 


Level land 


Spring lake 


Crosby ton 


Littlefield 


Spur 


Oalhart 


Lubbock 


Stratford 


Darrouzette 


Matador 


Sundown 


Dimmitt 


Muleshoe 


Texl ine 


Estel 1 i ne 


Pampa 


Three Way 


Farwel 1 


Panhandle 


Tul ia 


Floydada 


Patton Springs 


Vega 


Friona 


Plai nview 


Whi teface 


A total of 


1540 graduates from the 45 high 


schools completed one or 



years of vocational agriculture and were graduated in 1953, 1954, and 
^955» Eighteen individuals of this group were deceased at the time of 
the study. The vocational agriculture teachers obtained the addresses of 
1201 graduates, or 78.9 percent of the total living graduates. The ques- 
tionnaire was pretested by mailing it to 20 graduates who had received 
some vocational agriculture training in a high school that was not inclu- 
ded in the random sample of schools. The revised questionnaire, a cover 
letter that explained the importance of the research, and a return envelope 
were mailed to the 1201 graduates. Fifty-two percent (625) of the grad- 
uates returned the questionnaire within ten days. Those who did not 
return the questionnaire were mailed another questionnaire and cover letter. 
Nineteen and seven-tenths percent (236) of the graduates complied by re- 
turning the questionnaire on the follow-up mailing. if teen of the 861 
questionnaires returned were incomplete and were not used. The 846 ques- 
tionnaires used represented 70.4 percent of the graduates whose addresses 
had been obtained and 55.6 percent of the total graduates. 

The answers to the questions on the questionnaires were coded and 
punched on International Business Machine (l.B.M.) cards. This procedure 
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facilitated the sorting and tabulation of the data. 

Vocational Agriculture Area I was selected for this study for the 
following reasons; (1) the study could be coordinated with one voca- 
tional agriculture supervisor. (2) travel by the author would be limited 
since the schools were relatively close to Texas Technological College, 
and (3) the area would be easily defined if similar studies were con- 
ducted in the future. It should be emphasized that this area was not 
representative of all counties in Texas as to type of agriculture and 
cash farm income. The agriculture in this area consisted mainly of 
bo.ef cattle, cotton, grain sorghum, and wheat, with considerable acreage 
under irrigation. The estimated cash farm income per farm In this 38- 
cojnty area in I960 was $28,675t compared to an estimated cash farm in- 
come per farm of $9,730 for the 254 counties in Texas. These estimates 
of cash farm income were compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Business Administration, University of Texas. 

The following terms were defined as follows to aid in Interpreting 
the data: 

.. Graduates: Former high school graduates who had completed one 

or more years of vocational agriculture. 

2. Farm operator: A graduate who spent 50 percent of his time on 

a farm and who received 50 percent or more of his income from 

farming. He had to own and/or rent land to be classified as a 
farm operator. 

3. Farm-related occupation: An occupation for which the worker 

needs to have experience in farming and/or a knowledge of the 
why and the how of farming operations or one in which he is most 
effective in his work if he has them. This group included those 
who were farm managers and farm laborers. 
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4 . Nonagriculture occupation: An occupation for which the worker 

does not need to have experience in farming or a knowledge of 
the why and how of farming operations. 

5. Vocational Agriculture Area I: A 38-county area that includes 

the Panhandle of Texas. The counties furthest South arc as 
follows: Cochran, Hockley, Lubbock, Crosby, Dickens, and King. 

6. Mean value rating: Determined by coding the value of "very 

important" as 4, "important" as 3» "little importance" as 2, 
and "no value" as 1. 
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FINDINGS 

General Characteristics 
Occupations of graduates 

As indicated by data in Table 1, 240 graduates, or 28.4 percent, 

' irm operators; 133* or 15.7 percent, were employed In farm-related 
occupations; 4l9, or 4g.5 percent, had entered nonag ri cultural occupa- 
tions; and 54, or 6.4 percent, were in the military services. In com- 
parison, 62.7 percent of the graduates' fathers were farm operators, 

7.8 percent were in farm-related occupations, and 28.1 percent were in 
nonagri cultural occupations. 

The respondents who were college graduates at the time of this 
study were placed into occupational groups according to their college 
major. The seven college students majoring in agriculture were placed 
in the farm-related occupational group and the 19 college students who 
were nonagri cultural majors were placed in the nonagri culture I occupa- 
tion group. 

When those individuals employed in farm-related occupations were 
stratified by job category, data in Table 2 show that no category repre- 
sented a high percentage of the total 846 graduates. Farm-related serv- 
ice occupations comprised 3*7 percent, operation and management occupa- 
tions, 3*4 percent, and agricultural professions, 3*2 percent of the 
total graduates. 

These data indicate that revising vocational agriculture to meet 
the needs of those individuals in any specific job category would be 
difficult. However, a vocational agriculture teacher should develop a 
teaching unit on the job opportunities available to graduates in farm- 
related occupations. 
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Table 1, Occupation of graduate compared to that of father 


Occupation 




Son 


Father 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Farm operator 


240 


28.4 


530 


62.7 


Farm related 


133 


15.7 


66 


7.8 


Nonagri cultural 


419 


49.5 


238 


28.) 


Mi 1 i tary 


54 


6.4 


• 


m 


Deceased 


- 


- 


12 


1.4 


Total 


846 


100.0 


846 


100.0 


Table 2. Job categories of graduates employed 


in farm-related occupations 


Job category 


Number 


Percentage of 
total graduates (846) 


Services 


31 






3.7 


Operation or management 


29 






3.4 


Agricultural profession 


27 






3.2 


Sel ling 


17 






2.0 


Farm laborer 


15 






1.8 


Farm manager 


7 






0.8 


College student majoring 
i«i agriculture 


7 






0.8 


Total 


133 






15.7 
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One hundred and eight h'^divi duals, or 12.8 percent, started and left 
farming since graduation from high school. Seventyeight, or 32.5 per* 
cent, of the farm operators held other jobs before becoming established 
in farming. 

Twenty-four of the 133 graduates in farm-related occupations were 
farming part-time. Forty-one of the 473 graduates in nonag ri cultural 
occupations were part-time farmers. When the 4l part-time farmers were 
added to the 240 farm operators and to the 133 in farm-related occupa- 
tions, 4l4, or 48.9 percent, of the total graduates were connected with 
agriculture. Nineteen graduates who were in a nonag ri cultural occupa- 
tion and were not farming part-time were receiving income from invest- 
ments in farm land. 

* 

Land operated by farmers 

Those high school graduates who had completed one year of voca- 
tional agriculture were operating a median of 405.5 acres; those with 
two years, 480 acres; those with three years, 520 acres; and those who 
had completed four years of vocational agriculture, 580 acres. 

The median number of acres of land operated by all farmers was 
536.5 acres. 

Migration 

The 54 graduates who were in military service were not considered 
in the determination of the extent of migration of the graduates, as 
they had little choice as to where they were to be stationed. Therefore, 
the total for the nonagri cultural group in the study of migration was 
419 instead of 473* 

Data in Table 3 show that only 4.1 percent (IO) of the farm opera- 
tors were farming more than 100 miles from the high school that they had 
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attended. Seventy-four and two-tenths percent (178) of the farm opera- 
tors were farming In the county where they had lived and 21.7 percent 
(52) were farming outside the county but within 100 miles of the high 
school attended. 

Those graduates who were employed in farm-related occupations mi- 
grated further than those who became farm operators. Forty-six and six- 
tenths percent (62) were employed within the county» 27.8 percent (37) 
were employed outside the county but within 100 miles» l4.3 percent (19) 
were employed 101 to 300 miles from high school attended, and 11.3 per- 
cent (15) were employed more than 300 miles from high school attended. 

The graduatves who were employed in nonagri cultural occupations mi- 
grated further than either of the other two occupational groups. Only 
26 percent (IO9) were employed within the county, and 29.6 percent (124) 
were employed outside the county but within 100 miles of the high school 
attended. Forty-four and four-tenths percent (I86) of those in nonagri - 
cultural occupations were employed more than 100 miles from the high 
school attended. 

The results of this study indicate that the vocational agriculture 
teacher can continue to develop the course of study in vocational agri- 
culture around the needs within the county or, at most, within an area 
that has a radius of 100 miles from the place where he is teaching. Only 
4.1 percent of the farm operators and 25.6 percent of those in farm- 
related occupations were working more than 100 miles from the high school 
attended. Seventy- >ur and two-tenths percent (178) o: the farm opera- 
tors were farming in the same county. 
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Factors Related to Occupational Choices of Graduates 
Occupation of father 

The occupation of the father was related to the occupation selected 
by the son, as indicated by data in Table k. Forty and four*tenths 
percent (2l4) of the sons of fathers who were farm operators became 
farm operators, 16 percent (85) entered farm-related occupations, 37.9 
percent (201) entered nonagri cultural occupations, and 5.7 percent (30) 
were in the military service. In comparison, only 7.1 percent (17) of 
the sons of fathers who were in nonagri cultural occupations became farm 
operators, 11.8 percent (28) of the sons were in farm-related occupations, 
72.3 percent (172) entered nonagri cultural occupations, and 8.8 percent 
(21) were in the military service. In other words, 18.9 percent (45) 
of the sons of the fathers who were in nonagri cultural occupations en- 
tered an agricultural occupation. 

Ten and six-tenths percent (7) of the sons of fathers who were in 
a farm-related occupation became farm operators, 25.8 percent (17) enter- 
ed farm-related occupations, 59.1 percent (39) entered nonagri cultural 
occupations, and 4.5 percent (3) were in the military service. 

Of the 133 graduates employed In farm-related occupations, 63.9 
percent (85) had fathers who were farm operators while the graduates 
were seniors in high school, 12.8 percent (17) had fathers who were 
employed in farm-related occupations, 21.1 percent (28) had fathers who 
were employed in nonagri cultural occupations, and the fathers of 2.2 
percent (3) were deceased. 

The occupation of the high school student*s father would be a good 
criterion to use if the vocational agriculture teacher was going to 
select his students on the basis of those who will eventually become 
farm operators or who will enter farm-related occupations. Only 7.1 
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percent (17) of the sons of fathers who were In nonagr I cultural occupa** 
tions became farm operators, and 11.8 percent (28) of the sons were 
In farm related occupations. 

Total acres of land operated by father 

As the size of the father's farm Increased, the greater was the 
tendency for the son to become a farm operator. Only 4.9 percent of the 
sons of fathers who did not operate any land became farm operators. The 
percentages of the sons of fdwhers who operated land and became farm 
operators were as follows: 1 - 199 acres, 23.4 percent; 200» 499 acres, 

30.4 percent; 500 - 999 acres, 43.4 percent; and 1000 acres or more, 46.0 
percent. 

The number of acres of land farmed by the fathers had little rela- 
tionship to the tendency of sons to enter farm-related occupations. The 
percentage of sons who entered farm-related occupations according to the 
number of acres operated by the fathers were the following: none, 15 

percent; 1-199 acres, 10.6 percent; 200 - 499 acres, 16.8 percent; 

500 - 999 acres, 16.3 percent; and 1000 or more acres, 18 percent. 

Years of vocational agriculture 

A graduate was more likely to become a farm operator and less likely 
to enter a nonagr I cultural occupation as the number of years of voca- 
tional agriculture completed Increased. Eighteen and six-tenths percent 
(16) of those graduates who had completed one year of vocational agricul- 
ture became farm operators, whereas 20 percent (44) of the graduates who 
had completed two years, 30.9 percent (105) of those who had completed 
three years, and 37.5 percent (75) of those who had completed four years 
of vocational agriculture became farm operators. The percentage of 
graduates who entered farm-related occupations Increased when more than 
one year of vocational agriculture was completed. However, little dlffe- 
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rence existed between those who completed two* three, or four years of 
vocational agriculture. 

Some students who are entering agricultural occupations are 
possibly being counseled into other high school courses when they should 
have remained in vocational agriculture. This statement is based on 
the fact that 60, or 25 percent, of the 2^0 graduates who were farm 
operators had only one or two years of vocational agriculture, and 47, 
or 35.3 percent of the 133 graduates who had one or two years of voca- 
tional agriculture were in farm-related occupations. 

Size of high school attended 

No significant relationship existed between the size of high school 
from which an individual was graduated and the occupation entered by 
the graduate. Thirty-one and one-tenth percent of the graduates from 
the schools with an enrollment below 1 JO became farm operators, 30.3 
percent from the schools with an enrollment of 130 to 250, and 25*2 
percent from the schools with an enrollment above 250 students became 

farm operators. 

Thirteen and seven-tenths percent of the graduates from schools 
with 250 or above enrollment entered farm related occupations, whereas 
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15.5 percent in the smaller sized schools and 18.7 percent in the medium 
sized schools entered these occupations. 



As the school size increased, the number of graduates entering 
nonagri cultural occupations increased. 

The following observation may explain the fact that the size of the 
high school from which an individual was graduated did not significantly 
influence the occupation that he selected. The teachers in the larger 
high schools are selective in deciding which students should enroll in 
vocacioral agriculture, whereas in some smaller high schools vocational 
agriculture may even be required in order to maintain a department. 
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Scholastic rank of individual in high school graduating class 

Of those who were graduated from high school in the upper and the 
second grade quart iles, 24.2 and 25.8 percent, respectively, became 
farm operators; whereas 31 and 31.4 percent of those in the third and 
the lower quart! les became farm operators. The opposite was true of those 
graduates entering nonagricultural occupations, as 55.7 percent of those 
in the second quart! le entered these occupations whereas 42.6 percent of 
those in the third quart! le were similarly employed. Approximately 50 



percent of those graduates in each the upper and the lower quart! les 
entered nonagricultural occupations. Eleven and nine-tenths percent of 
the graduates in the second quart! le entered farm-related occupations, 
whereas 20.6 percent of the graduates in the third quartile entered these 
occupations. Approximately 15 percent of those graduates in each the 

upper and the lower quart! les were employed in farm-related occupations. 
Col lege attendance 

A larger percentage of those who entered farm-related or nonagricultural 
occupations had attended college than had those who became farm operators. 
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Fortyfour and six- tenths percent of the farm operators had attended 
college, v/hereas 68.4 and 67*8 percent of those who entered farm-related 
or nonag ri cultural occupations had attended college. 

Only 17.1 percent of the farmers were graduated from college, where- 
as 33*8 percent of those in farm related occupations and 3S.3 percent of 
those in nonag ri cultural occupations had received a college degree. 

Data in Table compare the college majors of the high school 
graduates to their present occupations. Of the 66 farm operators who 
had attended one semester or more college but had not received a degree, 

45.5 percent (30) had enrolled in college in an agricultural major and 

54.5 percent ( 36 ) in a nonag ri cultural major. Forty-one farm operators 
were graduated from college, of which 70.7 percent (29) had majored in 
agriculture and 29.3 percent (12) had majored in nonag ri culture curricula. 

Thirty-seven percent (17) of those individuals in farm-related occu- 
pations who had not completed college had enrolled in college in an 
agricultural major, whereas 63 percent (29) had enrolled in a nonagri- 
cultural major. Of those who had graduated, 71 *i percent (32) majored 
in agriculture, and 28.9 percent ( 13 ) had nonagri cultural majors. 

Some high school graduates who took vocational agriculture while in 
high school were possibly counseled into selecting a nonagri cultural 
major in college when they were destined to enter an agricultural occupa- 
tion. Approximately three-fifths of the individuals who were in agri- 
cultural occupations and who had had some college training selected a non- 
agricuiturai major in college. Of those individuals who were graduated 
from college and who were in agricultural occupations, 29.1 percent had 
completed their college training in a nonagri cultural major. 

Each year more agricultural jobs are available for college graduates 
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Table 5* College attendance and major in college by occupation of graduate 




than there are graduates to f II these vacancies. The high school 
graduates who have taken vocational agriculture are the best potential 
source of college agricultural majors, as numerous research studies have 
indicated. Consequently, high school personnel should encourage more of 
those individuals who have had vocational agriculture to major in agri- 
culture in college. Of the 262 individuals in this study who had had 
some college training but no degree, only 26.7 percent (70) were majoring 
in agriculture while in college, and only 28.9 percent (74) of the 256 
individuals who were graduated from college majored in agriculture. 

Evaluation of Course Areas 

Data in Figure I represent the evaluation of high school course 
areas by graduates who were farm operators or who were employed in farm- 
related occupations or in nonagri cultural occupations. The mean values 
computed were secured by coding the evaluation of "very important" as 
4, "important" as 3* "little importance" as 2, and "no value" as I. Those 
who had not taken a course were excluded from the computation for that 
course. 

The farm operators rated English, speech, and typing lower than did 
those graduates who were in farm-related or nonagri culture I occupations. 
Farmers rated higher the course areas in foreign language, business and 
bookkeeping, industrial arts, and vocational agriculture. 

Those graduates in farm-related occupations rated the various course 
areas similarly to the way those in nonagri culture I occupations rated 
them, with the two exceptions of science and vocational agriculture, which 
those in farm-related occupations rated higher. 

The graduates in nonagri culture I occupations rated science and 
vocational agriculture lower than did those who were farm operators or 
those who were in farm-related occupations. Foreign language, business 
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Figure 1. Evaluation of high school course areas by occupation of graduate 



and bookkeeping, and industrial arts were also rated lower by those in 
nonagricui turai occupations than by those in the other two occupational 
groups, but their ratings and those of graduates in farm-related occupa- 
tions differed little. 

The 5^ graduates who were in the military service were included in 
the nonagricui turai occupation group in all evaluation analyses. No 
significant relationship existed between those in the military services 
and those in other nonagricui turai occupations in the evaluations of 
high school course areas or vocational agricultural activities. Also, 
since one-half of the 5^ graduates in the military services had served 
over four years, they were probably making a career of the military 
service and would not be obtaining a civilian occupation in the near 
future. 

Mean value ratings by graduates classified bv occupations 

The ranking and mean value ratings of the course areas by the 
individuals in the three occupational groups are presented in Table 6. 
Mathematics was rated highest by the graduates of all three groups. 

Those graduates who were farm operators rated mathematics with a mean 
value of 3.73 compared to 3*66 by those in farm-related occupations and 
3*57 by those in nonagricui turai occupations. 

Vocational agriculture was rated second in importance by the farm 
operators, fourth by those in farm-related occupations, and ninth by 
those in nonagricui turai occupations. The mean value of 2.32 indicates 
that those graduates in nonagricui turai occupations considered vocational 
agriculture of "little importance" in their occupations. 

Business and bookkeeping was rated third, second, and fourth by 
farm operators, by those in farm-related occupations, and by those in 
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nonagri cultural occupations* respectively. However, the mean value 
ranged only from 3*20 to 3*52. 

The farm operators rated industrial arts fourth in importance to 
them in their present occupations, those in farm-related occupations 
rated it seventh, and those in nonagri cultural occupations rated it 
eighth. 

A mean value of 3*05 for English was indicated by the farm opera- 
tors, who rated it fifth in importance to them. Those in farm-related 
and nonagri cultural occupations rated it second with mean values of 3*3^ 
and 3*^ respectively. 

Those individuals in nonagri cultural occupations rated science 
sixth, with a mean value of 2.65, farm operators rated it sixth, with a 
mean value of 3> and those in farm-related occupations rated it sixth, 
also with a mean value of 3* 

Speech was rated seventh in importance by farm operators, but 
fifth by those in farm-related occupations, and third by those in non- 
agricultural occupations. The mean values were 2.91, 3*19* and 3*35, 
respectively. 

The farm operators rated foreign languap*^ eighth; those in farm- 
related and nonagri cultural occupations rated U tenth. The mean values 
were 2.77* 2.33* and 2.24, respectively. 

Social studies was rated ninth in importance by the farm operators, 
ninth by those in farm-related occupations, and seventh by those in 
nonagri cultural occupations. 

Those individuals in farm-related and nonagri cultural occupations 
rated typing seventh and fifth, respectively; the farm operators rated 
it tenth. The mean values were 2.82, 2.84, and 2.44, respectively. 
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Occasionally some high school personnel propose to substitute indus- 
trial arts for vocational agriculture in the high school curriculum. 

This substitution would not improve the curriculum when all occupational 
groups are considered. Those graduates in nonag ri cultural occupations 
rated industrial arts with a mean value of 2.4? compared to a value of 
2.32 for vocational agriculture. However, the farm operators rated indus- 
trial arts with a mean value of 3.3^, compared to 3.63 for vocational 
agriculture. Those individuals in farm-related occupations rated indus- 
trial arts with a low 2.61 mean value, whereas they rated vocational 
agriculture with a mean value of 3.31. The mean value ratings were 2.74 
for industrial arts and 2.84 for vocational agriculture by all the grad- 
uates in this study. In this study, foreign language was possibly rated 
higher by the farm operators than by those graduates in farm-related or 
nonagricul tural occupations, as the farm operators in Texas hire Latin 
Americans as farm laborers who may speak Spanish. 

Evaluation of Vocational Agrictlture 
Figure 2 presents the mean value rating of vocational agriculture, 
eight subject matter units, and five vocational agriculture or FFA 
activities in which the students could have participated while in high 
school. The five activities include the supervised farming program, 

FFA training, FFA leadership teams, agricultural judging teams, and 
participation in the fat stock shows. The farm operators rated all phases 
of vocational agriculture higher than did those individuals in farm- 
related and nonagricul tural occupations, except the FFA leadership 
activities. Those individuals In farm-related occupations rated the 
leadership activities the highest. The individuals in nonagricul tural 
occupations rated all phases as of "little importance" to them except 
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the FFA leadership activities, to which they gave a rating that approa- 
ched that given by those in the other two occupational groups. 

The mean value ratings of the five vocational agriculture or FFA 
activities by the graduates in each occupational group is indicated in 

Table 7. 

Subject matter units in vocational agriculture 

The mean value ratings of subject matter units in vocational agricul- 
ture by graduates according to occupation are presented in Table 8. 

Farm operators and those in farm-related occupations rated crop produc- 
tion first, whereas those in nonag rl cultural occupations rated FFA leader- 
ship activities first. The mean values for crop production were as 
follows: farm operators, 3.51; those in farm-related occupations, 3.21; 

and those in nonag rl cultural occupations, 1.98. 

The farm operators rated farm management second in Importance, 
whereas those in farm-related and nonag rl cultural occupations rated it 

third. 

The farm operators rated soils third, whereas those in farm-related 
occupations rated it second, and those in nonagrl cultural occupations 
rated it fifth. Farm mechanics was rated fourth by the farm operators, 
fifth by those in farm- related occupations, and second by those in non- 

agricultural occupations. 

The farm operators rated livestock production fifth, whereas those 
in farm-related or nonagrl cultural occupations rated it seventh in 

importance to them in their occupations. 

The subject matter unit on agricultural occupations was rated sixth 
by those, who stated that it was taught, in all three occupational groups. 
Those Individuals in nonag r 1 cu 1 tural occupations rated the unit on 
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Table 7. Mean value ratings of vocational agriculture activities by occupation of graduate 
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Table 8. Mean value ratings of subject matter units in vocational agriculture by occupation 
of graduate 
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Number of farm operators rating the subject matter unit. 



FFA leadership activities first in importance to them in their occupa- 
tion, whereas those in farm-related occupations rated it fourth, and 
the farm operators rated it seventh. This unit was the only one for 
which the mean value was higher for those in farm-related occupations 
than for those who were farm operators. The mean values were as follows: 
those in farm-related occupations, 2.87^ farm operators, 2.75; and those 
in nonag ri cultural occupations, 2.66. 

Horticulture was rated eighth in importance to individuals of all 
three occupational groups. 

The vocational agriculture teachers in Area I should review their 
course of studies to determine if they are giving proper emphasis to 
crop production, farm management, soils, and farm mechanics, as these 
units were rated highest by the farm operators and by those in farm- 
related occupations. 

Future Farmers of America Degrees 

The FFA degrees earned by the graduates when in vocational agri- 
culture are compared to their present occupations in Table 9* The 
Green Hand Degree is the first degree that an FFA memoer can earn, foll- 
owed by the Chapter Farmer, the State Farmer, and the American Farmer 
Degree. 
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Table 9. *''' vocational agriculture 



FFA degree 


Farm 

N 


operator 

% 


Farm 

N 


1 WII 

related 

% 


Nonagricultural 
N % 


Green Hand 


30 


12.5 


25 


18.8 


125 


26.4 


Chapter Farmer 


148 


61.7 


92 


69.2 


303 


65.1 


State Farmer^ 


53 


22.1 


16 


12.0 


^3 


8.1 


American Farmer 


9 


3.7 


- 


. 


2 


0.4 


Total 

aru: — ...i 


240 


100.0 


133 


100.0 


473 


100.0 



laoie value at one-percent level am 
degrees of freedom Is 13.277. Significant at on^p^rcent Uve?? 

square va!^[* American Farmers were combined to compute the chi- 



Twenty-two and one-tenth percent (53) of the 2b0 farm operators 
had received a State Farmer Degree and 3.7 percent (9) had received an 
American Farmer Degree, whereas only 12.0 percent (1$) of the 133 In- 
dividuals in farm-related occupations and 8.1 percent (1*3) of the 473 
in nonagricultural occupations had received the State Farmer Degree. 
None of those individuals in farm-related occupations had received an 
American Farmer Degree, and only two of the individuals in nonagricul- 
tural occupations had received this degree. 

The percentage of individuals who had received only the Green Hand 
Degree was highest among those individuals who were in nonagricultural 
occupations. The percentages of the graduates who held this degree were 
as follows: farm operators. 12.5 percent; those in farm-related occupa- 

tions. 18.8 percent: and those in nonagricultural occupations. 26.4 
percent. 

30 







Little difference existed among the three occupational groups as 
to the number who had earned the Chapter Farmer Degree. Sixty-one and 
seven-tenths percent (1^8) of the farm operators had received this degree, 
69.2 percent (92) of those in farm-related occupations, and 65.1 percent 
(303) of those in nonag ri cultural occupations had received the Chapter 
Farmer Degree. 

Supervised farmi no program 

Those individuals who were in nonagri cultural occupations rated the 
supervised farming program of "little importance" to them in their occupa- 
tions. The mean value was 2.08, compared to 3.10 for those graduates in 
farm-related occupations and 3.38 for those who were farm operators. 

Data in Table 10 indicate the mean value ratings of the supervised 
farming program by the years of vocational agriculture completed in high 
school and the graduates' present occupation. The mean value increased 
as the years of vocational agriculture increased from one to three years 
for the three occupational groups: farm operators, farm-related occu- 

pations, and nonagri cultural occupations. Those graduates who had com- 
pleted four years of vocational agriculture and who were in nonagri cul- 
tural occupations, or who were farm operators, rated the supervised 
farming program slightly lower than did those who had completed three 
years. Those in nonagri cultural occupations who completed four years 
of vocational agriculture rated it with a mean value of 2.12, compared 
to 2.16 for those with three years. The farm operators who had com- 
pleted four years of vocational agriculture rated the supervised farm- 
ing program with a mean value of 3.37» compared to 3.^9 for those with 
three years. 

Those graduates who were in farm-related occupations and classified 



by the number of years of vocational agriculture completed rated the 
supervised farming program uith the following mean values: one year, 

2.331 two years, 2.82; three years, 3.21; and four years, 3.^. 

Forty percent (96) of the farm operators wished that they had been 
able to substitute management experience on the farm or in an agricul* 
tural business for tht supervised farming program, whereas <44.4 percent 
(S9) of those in farm-related occupations and 24.1 percent (114) of those 
in nonagricul tural occupations desired to make this substitution. 

Further research should be conducted concerning the desire of some 
graduates to substitute management and work experience on farms or in 
agricultural businesses for the vocational agriculture supervised farm- 
ing program. 

Table 10. Mean value ratings of supervised farming program by years of 
vocational agriculture and occupation 



Years of Occupation 

vocational Farm operators Farm related Nonagricul tural 

agrl^cuiture N Mean N Mean N Mean 

value value value 



One 


16 


3.06 


9 


2.33 


61 


1.82 


Two 


44 


3.23 


38 


2.82 


138 


2.06 


Three 


105 


3.'*9 


52 


3.21 


183 


2.16 


Four 


75 


3.37 


34 


3.44 


91 


2.12 


Total 


240 




133 




473 
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FFA leadership training 

Those Q^dduates who were in farin*reldted occupations had received 
the most value from their FFA training. However, the farm operators had 
received nearly the same value, as the mean value computed was 3.17 
compared to 3*24 for those in farm-related occupations. The graduates In 
nonagricul tural occupations rated their FFA training considerably lower 
than did the other two occupational groups. The mean value computed for 
the nonagricul tural group was 2.46. 

The number of local, district, area or state FFA offices held is 
compared to the graduates' present occupation in Table 11. A larger 
percentage of those graduates who were farm operators had held an FFA 
office than had those who were in farm-related or nonagricul tural occu- 
pations. Sixty-six and seven-tenths percent (160) of the 240 farm 
operators had held an FFA office, whereas only 58.6 percent (78) of 
those in farm related occupations and 51.6 percent (244) of those in 



Table 11. FFA offices held by graduates while in vocational agriculture 
by occupations^ 



FFA offices held 




Occupation 










Farm operators 
N % 


Farm 

N 


related 

% 


Nonagricul tural 
N % 


None 


80 


33.3 


55 


41.4 


229 


48.4 


One local office 


89 


37.1 


45 


33.8 


156 


33.0 


More than one 
local office 


52 


21.7 


25 


18.8 


74 


15.6 


District, area 
or state 






8 


6.0 


14 


-liO 


Total 


240 


100.0 


*33 


100.0 


473 


100.0 



®Chi-square value - 21.378. Table value at one-percent level and six 
degrees of freedom is 16.812. Significant at one-percent level 
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nonagri cultural occupations had held an FFA office. The farm operators 
and those in farm-related occupations had held more district, area or 
state FFA offices than had those graduates in nonagri cultural occupa- 
tions. The percentages of graduates who had held a district, area, or 
state office classified by occupation were as follows: farm operator, 

7.9 percent; farm-related occupations, 6 percent; and nonagri cultural 

occupations, 3 percent. 

Little differences existed among the three occupational groups in 
the percentages of graduates who had held only one office. The percent- 
age of those who had held more than one local office was highest among 
those who were farm operators. Twenty-one and seven-tenths percent of 
the farm operators, 18.8 percent of those in farm-related occupations, 
and 15,6 percent of those in nonagricultural occupations had held more 

than one local FFA office. 

The mean value rating of FFA training was considerably higher for 
those graduates who had held one local office than for those who had 
not held an FFA office. As an example, the farm operators who had not 
held an FFA office gave their FFA training a mean value rating of 2.85. 
compared to a mean value of S.T** given by those who had held a local 
office. These data Indicate that a vocational agriculture teacher should 
encourage the FFA members to elect as many members as possible to local 
offices by selecting the officers from the vocational agriculture three 
and four classes to prevent a member from holding three local offices. 
Also junior officers. In addition to the regular chapter officers, could 
be elected. One hundred and fifty-one of the 846 graduates in this study 


L 


held more than one local office. 


i 


The vocational agriculture teacher should also encourage his students 
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to work for advanced FFA degrees, as the value of FFA training increases 
as the degrees earned by the student advance from Green Hand to the 
American Farmer Degree. Those graduates who were farm operators and who 
had earned the Green Hand Degree while in FFA rated the FFA leadership 
training with a mean value of 2 .87# those who had earned the Chapter 
Farmer Degree rated it with a mean value of 3.15* and those who had 
earned the State and American Farmer Degrees rated it with a mean value 
of 3.37. 

FFA leadershi o contests 

In Table 12 is recorded data of the participation of graduates in 
FFA leadership contests while the graduates were in high school as re* 
lated to present occupations. Those individuals who were farm operators 
participated in all the contests more than did those in farm-related or 
nonag ri cultural occupations. Likewise, those in farm-related occupa- 
tions participated slightly more than did those in nonagri cultural occu- 
pations, except on the Chapter Farmer Farm Skill team. Six and eight- 
tenths percent of those in farm-related occupations participated on 
Chapter Farmer Farm Skills teams, compared to 8.2 percent of those in 
nonagri cultural occupations. 

The following percentages indicate the participation of the 8A6 
graduates in the leadership contests regardless of occupation; Chapter 
Farmer Chapter Conducting, 29.7 percent (251); Green Hand Chapter Con- 
ducting, 29.6 percent (250); Chapter Farmer Farm Skills, 11.1 percent 
(94); Green Hand Farm Skills, 7.8 percent (66); Farm Radio, 7.6 percent 
(64); and FFA Quiz, 6.9 percent (58). 
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Table 12. Participation of graduates In FFA leadershi 
occupation 



p contests by 




Leadership 

team 



Farm 



operator 

N 



Occupation 
Farm 

related Nonag ri cultural 

N % N % 



Total 
N % 



Chapter Farmer 
Chapter Conduct’ 
ing 


84 


35.0 


39 


29.3 


128 


27.1 


251 


29.7 


Green Hand Chap* 
ter Conducting 


82 


34.2 


41 


30.8 


127 


26.8 


250 


29.6 


Chapter Farmer 
Farm Ski 11s 


46 


19.2 


9 


6.8 


39 


8.2 


94 


11.1 


Green Hand 
Farm Ski 11s 


24 


10.0 


12 


9.0 


30 


6.3 


66 


7.8 


Farm Radio 


22 


9.2 


10 


7.5 


32 


6.8 


64 


7.6 


FFA Quiz 


18 


7.5 


9 


6.8 


31 


6.6 


58 


6.9 


Total of those who 
could have par* 
ticipated 240 




133 




473 




846 





nhe percentages were computed on the basis of the total number who could 
have participated in each occupational group. 

Less than 12 percent of the graduates had participated in four of the 
six FFA leadership contests. Also only 65.4 percent of the graduates who 
were farm operators had participated in any FFA leadership contests, and 
only approximately one half of those In farro-related and nonag rl cultural 
occupations had participated in any FFA leadership contests. FFA leader- 
ship contests were rated higher than any other FFA or vocational agricul- 
ture activity by those who had participated in them and who were employed 
in nonagri cultural occupations. The mean value rating given these contests 
by this occupational group was 2.95, compared to 2.99 for farm operators 
and 3.24 for those graduates in farm-related occupations. The value of 
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leadership contests to the graduates in each occupational group increased 
as the number of contests that they participated in increased and as the 
level of participation increased, with one exception. Those graduates who 
were in farm*re1ated occupations and who had participated at the area or 
state level rated the value of leadership contests slightly lower than did 
those who had participated at only the district level. 

It should be emphasized that graduates in farm-related occupations 
rated FFA training and training received from participating in FFA leader- 
ship contests higher than did the individuals in the other two occupa- 
tional groups. Consequently, agricultural education personnel who are 
planning new programs for high school graduates in farm-related occupa- 
tions should continue some type of leadership training for this group. 
Aqricul tu ral i udo i no contests 

The participation of graduates in agricultural judging contests 
is presented in Table 13. Since numerous graduates participated in 
more than one contest while they were enrolled in vocational agricusture, 
the percentage of participation was computed by dividing the total num- 
ber who could have participated in each occupational group into the 
number who did participate in each contest. Also, no distinction was 
made as to whether the participation was on a local, a district, an 
area, or a state basis. 

The farm operators had participated in the various agricultural 
contests more than those who were in farm- related occupations or those 
in nonagri cultural occupations, with the exception of the participation 
in the poultry and meats contest. Eight and three- tenths percent of the 
farm operators had participated in the poultry contest, 12.8 percent of 
those in farm-related occupations, and 12.3 percent of those in nonagri- 



Table 13* Participation of graduates in agricultural judging contests 



Occupation 



Contest 


Farm 

operators 

N 


Farm 
related 
N % 


Nonag ri cultural 
N % 


N 


Total 

% 


Livestock 


116 


48.3 


51 


38.3 


154 


32.6 


321 


37.9 


Dai ry Cattle 


68 


28.3 


33 


24.8 


106 


22.4 


207 


24.5 


Dairy products 


15 


6.3 


2 


1.5 


24 


5.1 


41 


4.9 


Cotton classing 


26 


10.8 


14 


10.5 


41 


8.7 


81 


9.6 


Crops 


46 


19.2 


24 


18.0 


66 


13.9 


136 


16.1 


Poultry 


20 


8.3 


17 


12.8 


58 


12.3 


95 


11.2 


Meats 


12 


5.0 


13 


9.8 


38 


8.0 


63 


7.4 


Land 


19 


7.9 


7 


5.3 


31 


6.6 


57 


6.7 


Total of those 
who could have 
participated 


240 




133 




473 




846 





a The percentages v/ere computed on the basis of the total number of each 
occupational group who could have participated. 

cultural occupations had participated. Only 5 percent of the farm opera- 
tors had participated in the meats contest when they were taking vocational 
agriculture* whereas 9.8 percent of those in farm-related occupations and 
8 percent of those in nonag r i cu 1 tural occupations had participated. Only 
1.5 percent (2) of the 133 graduates who entered farm-related occupations 
had participated in the dairy products contest. Six and three- tenths 
percent of the farm operators and 5.1 percent of those in nonag rl cultural 
occupations had participated in this contest. 

The participation of the graduates in agricultural judging contests 
was low, as less than one fifth of the graduates had participated In six 
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of the eight contests. Also, 37 percent of the graduates had not partici- 
pated in any of the eight contests. The eight contests rated according 
to participation by all graduates in descending order were: livestock, 

37.9 percent; dairy cattle, 24.5 percent; crops, 16.1 percent; poultry, 

11.2 percent; cotton classing, 9.6 percent; meats, 7.4 percent; land, 

6.7 percent; and dairy products, 4.9 percent. The graduates who were 
farm operators and who were in farm-related occupations rated the value 
of agricultural judging contests considerably higher than did those 
graduates in nonag ri cultural occupations. The mean values by occupation 
were as follows; farm operators, 3.30; those in farm-related occupations, 
3.02; end those In nonag r I cultural occupations, 2.40. With only one excep- 
tion, the value of agricultural Judging contests to the graduates in each 
occupational group increased as the number of contests that they had parti- 
cipated in increased and as the level of participation increased from 
local to state. The graduates in a nonag ri cultural occupation who parti- 
cipated In three or more agricultural contests rated the value of these 
contests slightly lower than did those who had participated in two contests. 

Fat stock shows 

The participation of graduates in fat stock shows classified by 
their present occupation is indicated in Table l4. Seventy-one and 
two- tenths percent of the farm operators had participated In fat stock 
shows, whereas only 58.7 percent of those graduates in farm-related occu- 
pations and 55.8 percent of those In nonagri cultural occupations had 
participated. Very little difference existed between the three occupa- 
tional groups in the number who had participated in one or two and three 
or four fat stock shows. Thirty-three and eight-tenths percent of the 
farm operators had participated in five or more fat stock shows, compared 






Table I4. Participation of graduates in fat stock shows by occupation 



Times showed Occupation 

livestock Farm Farm 

operator related Nonag ri cultural Total 

N % N % N % N % 



None 


69 


28.8 


55 


41.3 


209 


44.2 


333 




One or two 


51 


21.2 


25 


18.8 


104 


22.0 


180 


21.3 


Three or four 


39 


16.2 


28 


21.1 


77 


16.3 


144 


17.0 


Five or more 


81 


33.8 


25 


18.8 


83 


17.5 


189 


22.4 


Total 


240 


100.0 


133 


100.0 


473 


100.0 


846 


100.0 



to only 18.8 percent of those in farm-related occupations and 17.5 percent 
of those in nonagri cultural occupations who had participated in five or 
more stock shows. 



The 846 graduates had participated in fat stock shows as follows: 
no participation, 39.4 percent (333); one or two times, 21.3 percent 
(l80); three or four times, 17.0 percent (144); and five or more times, 

22.4 percent (189). 

Graduates in nonagri cultural occupations rated the training that they 
had received in fitting and showing livestock considerably lower than did 
the farm operators and those in farm-related occupations. The mean value 
ratings of fat stock shows for the three occupational groups were as follows: 
farm operators, 2.86; those in farm-related occupations, 2.56; and those in 
nonagri culture I occupations, 2.03. 

The number of times a farmer had fitted and shown livestock had a 
direct relation to the increased value rating of fat stock shows. 

The mean values of fitting and showing livestock to farm operators 
by extent of participation were as follows: one or two times, 2 . 51 ; 
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three or four times. 2 . 72 ; five or six times, 2 . 90 ; and seven or more 
times, 3.30. 

However, the relationship of the number of times a graduate who was 
in a farm-related occupation fitted and showed livestock to the value of 
participating in fat stock shows was not significant. The mean values by 
the number of times those individuals in farm-related occupations showed 
livestock were as follows: one or two times, 2 . 60 ; three or four times, 

2 . 32 ; and five or more times, 2 . 80 . 

The number of times that a graduate who was a farm operator or who 
was in farm-related occupations fitted and showed livestock did not signi- 
ficantly affect his opinion concerning the value of the supervised farming 
program and had little affect on the value of the livestock production 
unit. 
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SUMMARY 

fhe objectives of this study were to determine the present occupational 
i-tatus of West Texas high school graduates of I 953 . 1954 and 1955 who had 
completed one or more years of vocational agriculture. Other objectives 
were to determine factors related to occupational choices of graduates; to 

uate the high school course areas and the vocational agriculture pro- 
grams as related to the occupations of the graduates; and to determine possi- 
ble changes that could be made in vocational agriculture in order to meet the 
needs of male high school gre-uates. 

The data used in this study were secured from the permanent records 

of 45 high schools and from completed questionnaires obtalfied from 846 

graduates. The number of students represented 70.4 percent of the graduates 
vi^ose addresses were vaMable, 

Twenty-eight and four-tenths percent (240) of the graduates were 
farm operators. 15.7 percent (I 33 ) ware employed in farm-related occupa- 
tions. 59.5 percent (419) had entered nonagrlcultural occupations, and 
6.4 'rcent (54) were in the military services. 

The following .^actors v«re related to the occupational choices of 
the graduates at the one-percent level of significance when tested by e 
of the chi-square statistical method: occupation of the father, acres 
of land operated by the father while the son was in high school, years 
of vocational agriculture completed by the high school graduate, and 
the graduate's subsequent attendance at college. In other words, if 
the father was in an agricultural occupation, and as the size of the 
farm operated by the father increased and as the number of years of voca- 
tional agriculture completed by the graduate increased, the nx.re likely 
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a graduate would enter an agricultural occupation. However, only I7.I 
percent of the respondents who became farm operators graduated from college 
compared to one*third of those respondents who were employed in farm*related 
and nonagrici 'tural occupations. The scholastic rank of the high school 
graduate was significant at the five-percent level. A slightly lower 
percentage of those ind. /iduals graduating in the upper half of their grad- 
uating class became farm operators than those graduating in the lower half. 
The relation of the size of high school attended and the occupational choice 
of the graduate was •yot significant. 

Approximately three fifths of the 8A6 graduates had attended college. 
One half of those who had attended college had received a degree. 

The graduates, not classified by occupation, rated the high school 
course areas In the following descending order: mathematics, English, 

business and bookkeeping, speech, vocational agriculture, science, indus- 
trial arts, typing, and foreign language. The farm operators rated voca- 
tional agriculture second and those graduates in farm-related occupations 
rated it fourth. 

The farm operators rated the eight subject-matter units in vocational 
agriculture in the following descending order: croo production, farm 

management, farm mechanics, I ivestock production, soils, agricultural 
occupations, FFA leadership activities, and horticulture. The graduates 
In farm-related occupations rated soils and FFA leadership activities 
higher than did the farm operators. 

The supervised farming program was rated "important" to the farm 
operators and those in farm-related occupations but of "little impor- 
tance" to those in nonagricul tural occupations. 

Graduates who were in farm-related occupations or v^ere farm opera- 
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tors received the most value from their FFA training indicating Its value 
as "important". The graduates in the three occupational groups who parti- 
cipated in FFA leadership contests rated the training as "important" In 
their present occupations. 

The graduates who were farm operators and wh3 were in farm-related 
occupations rated the value of agricultural judging contests considerably 
higher than did those graduates in nonag ri cultural occupations. Grad- 
uates who were farm operators had greater participation and received more 
value from training received in fitting and showing livestock than did the 



other groups. 

The implications of the findings of this Study for vocational agri- 
culture in the Panhandle-Plains area of Texas are as follows: 

Pilot studies for senior students who plan to enter farm-related 
occupations are necessary to determine if management experience on a 
farm or in an agricultural business would be beneficial to students enter- 
ing these occupations. 

Teachers may need to be more selective in the students who enroll 
in vocational agriculture as those students who entered nonagricultural 
occupations rated most phases of their vocational agriculture training 
as of "little importance" In their occupations. 

The vocational agriculture teacher and the guidance director should 
share in providing occupational guidance since nearly one-third of the 
students in this study who had entered agricultural occupations had 
completed only one or two years of vocational agriculture, and since 
approximately three-fifths of the Individuals who were in agricultural 
occupations and who had had some college training had selected nonagri- 



cultural majors in college. 
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The vocational agriculture teachers In Area I may need to review 
their courses of studies to determine if they are giving proper emphasis 
to crop production, farm management, soils, and farm mechanics, as these 
units were rated most Important by those In agricultural occupations. 

The usefulness of content and effectiveness of Instruction of the other 
units In the courses of studies should be evaluated and Improved. 

Supervised farming programs that are of large enough scope to 
challenge all students are needed as the farm operators and those in 
farm-related occupations rated the farming program as "Important" In 
their present occupations. 

Vocational agriculture teachers should make maximum use of the FFA 
and continue to encourage students to obta;/* advanced degrees and to 
participate in FFA activities as leadership training was rated as "impor- 
tant" to all graduates. 

The vocational agriculture teachers may need to evaluate carefully 
each FFA and agricultural judging contest as the participation In some 
contests was extremely low. 

Young farmer programs appear to be needed In most schools, as the 
farm operators In this study, whose average age was 27, farmed a median 
of 536.5 acres. It is the vocational agriculture teacher's responsibility 
to help young farmers obtain information to make their farms efficient 

units. 
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APPENDIX A: FACTORS RELATED TO THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF GRADUATES 



(See pages 12-17 '^o^' discusstort of restilts) 



Null hypothesis 


Degrees gf 
freedom® 


Chi-square 

value 


Level of signifi- 
cance in percent 


No relationship exists betvtieen 
the occupation of the father and 
the occupation of the son that 
could not be attributed to random 
sampling differences 


6 


121.853 


1 


No relationship exists between 
the number of acres of land 
operated by the father while the 
son was in high school and the 
son's present occupation 


12 


130.647 


1 


No relationship exists between 
the years of vocational agricul- 
ture completed by the graduate 
while in high school and his 
present occupation 


9 


29.744 


1 


No relationship exists between 
the size of high school attended 
by the graduate and his present 
occupation 


6 


11.395 


Not significant 


No relationship exists between 
the grade quartile obtained by 
the student while in high school 
and his present occupation 


9 


17.878 


5 


No relationship exists between 
college attendance of graduate 
and his present occupation 


6 


46.005 


1 



® Deg fees of freedom 



6 

9 

12 



Table value at 
five-percent level 



12.S92 

16.919 

21.026 



Table value at 
one-percent level 

16.812 

21.666 

26.217 
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APPENDIX 8; EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
(See Table 7» Page 27» for mean values) 

Null hypothesis Degrees of Chi "square Level of signifi- 

— fre e dom value cance in percent 

2 10.283 1 



2 1.017 Not significant 

4 10.630 5 

\^re farm operators, those who were 
in farm-related occupations and 
those in nonagri cultural occupa- 
tions 



No difference existed between 
those graduates who were farm 
operators and those who were in 
farm-related occupations and the 
value they placed on the super- 
vised farming program in their 
present occupation 

No difference In the value of FFA 
training existed between those 
who were farm operators and those 
who were in farm related occupa- 
tions 

No difference In the value of 
leadership contests to partici- 
pants existed between those who 



No difference existed between 2 8.275 5 

those graduates who were farm 
operators and those who were in 
farm-related occupations and the 
value of agricultural judging con- 
tests in their present occupations 

No difference existed between the 3 8.04 5 

farm operators pnd those in farm- 

related occupations in the value of 

fitting and showing livestock in 

their present occupations 



® Degrees of freedom 



2 

3 

4 



Table value at 
five-percent level 



5.991 

7.815 

9.488 



Table value at 
one-percent level 

9.210 

11.341 

13.277, 
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APPENDIX C: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN VALUES OF VOCATIONAL 



AGRICULTURE SUBJECT MATTER UNITS EXPRESSED BY 
GRADUATES WHO WERE FARM OPERATORS OR EMPLOYED 
IN FARM-RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



(See pages 24-29 for discussion of results) 



Source of variation 


d.f. 


s.s. 


m.s. 


F 


Occupation^ 


1 




65.75 


10.60 


Error (a) 


264 


1.162.23 


6.60 




Subject matter units** 


7 


336.75 


67.82 


53.97 


Occupation X subject 
matter units^ 


7 


38.61 


5.52 


6.23 


Within 


1848 


1.637.39 


0.886 




Total 


2127 


3.218.73 






®For occupation FI, 
Is 6.74. 




» 10.40**. Table value 


at one ^percent level 


*^For subject matter 
percent level is 2.^. 


units F7» 


1848 » 47.82 » 
0.886 


53.97**. 


Table value at one- 



^For occupation X subject matter units F7, 1848 ■ 5.52 « 6.23*^v. Table 
value at one-percent level is 2.64. 



**Signif icant at one-percent level. 

The data was treated with a factoral analysis of variance design to deter- 
mine if any differences existed between the way farm operators and those in 
^ farm-related occupations rated the vocational agriculture subject matter units 

i 

I that they took while in high school. The graduates in nonagricul tural occupa- 

I tions were not included in this analysis, as their ratings of the various units 

k 

► 

[ were obviously lower than those of graduates who were farm operators or who were 

in fcirm-related occupations, and this difference was not of interest to the author. 
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To compute the analysis of variance, the ratings of the graduates were coded as 
follows: "very important", 5» "important", 4; "little importance", 3j "no value", 

2; and "was not taught", 1. In reviewing the results of this analysis, one should 
remember that all graduates in farm-related occupations and the random sample of 
133 farm operators were Included in the analysis, including those who said that 
a unit "was not taught". The numbers of the 846 graduates who stated that subject 
matter units were not taught were as follows: soils, ?4; crops, 18; horticulture, 

172; farm management, 59; farm mechanics, 55; livestock production, 4; agricul- 
tural occupations, 105; and leadership activities, 11. 

The analysis of variance program available for the computer was developed 
for a balanced design. Consequently, a sample of 133 farm operators was randomly 
selected from the total of 240 farm operators in order that the number of farm 
operators would be the same as that of graduates who were in farm-related occupa- 
tions, 133 . The factors considered in this analysis were the two occupations 
and the eight subject matter units. The coded rating by a graduate for each sub- 
ject matter unit was punched on I.B.M. cards. The total number of cards punched 
was 2128, as there were two occupations, eight subject matter units, and 133 
replications (occupation x unit x replication; 2 x 8 x 133)* 

The null hypothesis that no difference existed between the way farm operators 
and those in farm-related occupations rated vocational agriculture courses that 
could not be attributed to random sampling differences was tested. The F value 
of 10.40 with one and 264 degrees of freedom for occupations was significant at 
the one-percent level. Therefore, evidence existed that a significant difference 
existed between the way farm operators and those in farm-related occupations 
rated vocational agriculture. The mean values of vocational agriculture rated 
by the farm operators was 3.91 and 3.61 by those in farm-related occupations. 

The null hypothesis that no difference existed between the way the eight 
subject matter units were rated by those graduates who were in agricultural 
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occupations that could not be attributed to random sampling differences was tested 
The F value of 53.97 with seven and 18^8 degrees of freedom was significant at 
the one*percent level, and thus the null hypothesis was rejected. The mean value 
for each subject matter unit was as follows; soils, 3*91 » crops, ^.30j horti- 
culture, 2.95; farm management, 3.97; farm mechanics, 3.94; livestock production, 
3 . 96 ; agricultural occupations, 3.33; snd FFA leadership activities, 3.66. 

The occupation and subject matter interaction was tested. The null hypo- 
thesis that no difference existed between the way farm operators and those in 



farm-related occupations rated the eight subject matter units taught in voca- 
tional agriculture that could not be attributed to random sampling differences 
was tested. The F value of 6.23 with seven and 1848 degrees of freedom was 
significant at the one-percent level, and thus the null hypothesis was rejected. 
Therefore, evidence showed that a difference did exist between the way farm 
operators and those in farm-related occupations rated the eight subject matter 
units taught in vocational agriculture. The differences in mean values between 
the way that the farm operators and those in farm-related occupations rated the 
subject matter units were as follows; soils, 0,40; crops, 0.37; horticulture, 
0,11; farm management, 0,76; farm mechanics, 0,37; livestock production, 0,48; 
agricultural occupations, 0,02; and FFA leadership activities, 0,14, The farm 
operators rated all the subject matter units higher than did those in farm- 
related occupations, except the unit of FFA leadership activities. 
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